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WILL YOU JOIN? 


Gratia A. Countryman, president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and Ida Faye Wright, chairman of the A. L. A. Membership 
Committee, extend a cordial invitation to librarians, trustees, and friends 
of libraries who are not already members of the Association to join. 


Individual dues are $3 and $5, the former amount entitling a mem- 
ber to receive nine news issues of the Bulletin, and the Annual Reports; 
the latter bringing with it the Bulletin, Handbook and Proceedings. In- 
stitutional memberships ($5) are open to libraries. About 1,500 libra- 
ries take such memberships to support the American Library Associa- 
tion and to secure for their institutions the Bulletin, Handbook and 
Proceedings. 


Applications for membership :nay be addressed to the A. L. A. 
Membership Department, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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GROUP DISCUSSION IN THE MILWAUKEE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Hazel I. Medway, Director Adult Education Service 


Six months is hardly time enough to 
tell whether or not a new plan will prove 
successful but during the past winter 
the Milwaukee Public Library has 
started out in a small way on a venture 
which has proved interesting to a num- 
ber of people in the community as well 
as to the staff of the Adult Education 
department. 

For some time we have felt that we 
should like to supplement the reading 
courses we are preparing with an oppor- 
tunity for discussion. People are given 
every opportunity to read, to observe, to 
listen to others but almost none to ex- 
press their own ideas. Isn’t half the joy 
of reading a good book telling some one 
else about it! And after all why 
wouldn’t the library be the logical place 
for small groups to gather to talk about 
books and the many ideas inspired by 
them. 

Sometimes it is the merest incident 
which is responsible for overcoming one’s 
inertia, pushing one on to sink or swim, 
survive or perish,—in this instance to 
succeed according to one’s dreams or fail 
for lack of ability to put an idea across. 
I had just finished reading “Grand Ho- 
tel” some three years ago; when I re- 
turned it to the receiving desk there 
seemed to be some mistake in the filing 
of the book-slip. When the assistant 
who takes care of the “strays” ques- 
tioned me about it we incidentally got 
into a spirited discussion about the plot 
of the book, the author’s interpretation 
of certain incidents and we discovered 
that we quite differed as to its merits. 
The little five minute chat was very 
stimulating to me and made me feel that 
we of the library staff were missing a 
real opportunity by not meeting occa- 
sionally to get acquainted and to talk 
about books. A few months later eight 
of us did meet to make plans for a pos- 
sible group of this kind, the result being 
that for two years now from ten to 
twenty members of the staff meet once a 


month for a program of book reviews 
and general discussion. 


It was also a trifle which encouraged 
us to make plans last fall for discussion 
groups open to the public. I was out- 
lining a club program for a young wom- 
an who said suddenly, “That isn’t my 
choice of a subject at all. I belong toa 
group of people much older than myself 
and that is what most of them want, 
but I should love to review books. Since 
the depression I haven’t been able to af- 
ford the membership fee at the College 
Club and I do so miss their book sec- 
tions.” Here at least was one person 
who wanted just what we had to offer, 
so on the strength of that one woman’s 
need we began to make plans. We de- 
cided to begin with three groups, one 
for women, one for men and one for 
girls. First, we had to find a place to 
meet. The library hasn’t an attractive 
club room but we decided to make the 
best of what we had until something bet- 
ter could be provided. I believe I was 
influenced somewhat by the remark in— 
was it Gove Hambidge’s “Time to live” 
—about not caring to be intellectual 
these days unless one sits on antique 
chairs. Next we had to tell people about 
our plans. We did this by means of ra- 
dio, newspapers, and conversation. Mrs. 
Grey, who broadcasts over W T M J, has 
always been very much interested in our 
work and when I told her of our new 
project she invited me to describe it to 
people on her radio program. It was 
rather amusing that our talk on book 
groups was scheduled during the inter- 
mission between two baseball games, 
with an audience, perhaps, that we 
wouldn’t have had under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. The newspapers printed 
short items announcing our plans and 
after these appeared I felt quite reas- 
sured for I spent most of the following 
day answering inquiries over the tele- 
phone. 

At two-thirty, the first Monday after- 
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noon in October, about forty-five women 
attended our opening meeting. We 
found that most of them wanted to 
know something about the new books 
that “everyone talks about and no one 
ever can find on the library shelves.” 
We decided to meet twice a month; to 
have two or three reviews by members of 
the group, followed by discussion in 
which every one would be invited to take 
part. At our first meeting photograph- 
ers from two of the newspapers de- 
scended upon us. I was rather annoyed 
at the second interruption but one of the 
young men beamed at me and said, 
“Well, if you must pioneer, you will have 
to take the consequences.” And so we 
smiled and took the consequences. Our 
group is very loosely organized—we meet 
because we enjoy talking about books 
and we do not bother with roll call or 
any other details. I merely keep a list 
of the names and telephone numbers of 
the people interested so we can notify 
them of any changes that may have to 
take place. We want to keep the meet- 
ing informal and we should like to have 
every one take part though I do not in- 
sist on the latter if I feel that a person 
prefers not to enter into the discussion. 
The programs have developed in rather 
an interesting manner. At the last 
meeting in February we had a splendid 
review of “The Roosevelt Program” by 
Cleveland Rodgers followed by a very 
lively discussion. We discovered that 
when we arrived at the money question 
we were soon beyond our depths and one 
of the members suggested that we ask 
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the University Extension to send some 
one to our next meeting to explain the 
situation to us. As a result Mr. Paul 
Hutchings lectured on “What has hap- 
pened to the dollar” and for an hour at 
the conclusion of his talk questions were 
literally fired at him. 

Forty-nine girls at one time or another 
have aitended our Thursday evening 
group. Books of travel in the United 
States and Europe have been reviewed as 
well as books on applied psychology and 
personality development. 

The men’s group, which meets two 
Tuesday evenings during the month, was 
not started until just before Christmas. 
The members decided to study Russia 
and are continuing with a discussion of 
current problems. The leader, our mu- 
nicipal reference librarian, at the last 
meeting assigned various magazine ar- 
ticles for review so that the material re- 
ported upon is available and strictly up- 
to-date. 

As I look back over the past few 
months it seems to me that the main 
thing we have learned from our work is 
the fact that people enjoy talking about 
what they have read. The eagerness 
with which they have responded has been 
a surprise and inspiration to us. Next 
year we hope that we may continue with 
other groups as well—perhaps a poetry 
group—perhaps a forum for young men 
and women. There is no end—one will 
lead to another and some day we will 
probably be surprised that there was 
ever a time when they were not a regu- 
lar part of our library program. 





BOOKS FOR GIRLS IN THEIR TEENS 


By Helen Ferris 


To Helen Ferris, formerly editor of 
the American Girl and now Editor-in- 
Chief of the Junior Literary Guild, the 
subject of good reading for girls is one 
of first importance. As she says in a 
letter: 


This whole matter of the better books 
for the early teen age girl is very much 


on my mind. . . . We are getting 
some splendid books, for which we 
should be very thankful; but such an 
appreciable amount are inferior and su- 
perficial that I find myself weighted 
down by the whole thing. I have been 
thinking, therefore that if where groups 
get together for consideration of books 
for boys and girls we could have some 
discussion of books for the girls in this 
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teen age, and if out of such discussion— 
should come concrete suggestions which 
could be passed along to the publishers, 
we should make better progress. 


The list below, which we are reprint- 
ing with the permission of the editors, 
is taken from the November, 1933, issue 
of the Parents Magazine, where it is 
preceded by a stimulating article on 
“Books that Open New Doors.” The 
article is too long for reprinting here, 
but we call it to the attention of libra- 
rians with the suggestion that it would 
make a good basis for discussion along 
the lines pointed out by Miss Ferris. 


For the girl who is interested in people 

Invineible Louisa, by Cornelia Meigs. 
Little, Brown. $2.00. A delightful biog- 
raphy of Louisa May Alcott. 

First Ladies, by Kathleen Prindiville. 
Macmillan. $2.00. The women who have 
been our Presidents’ wives. 

When I Was a Girl. Macmillan. $2.50. 
The story of their own girlhoods, told by 
Madame Schumann-—Heink, Madame Marie 
Curie, Jane Addams and others. 

Daughter of the Seine, by Jeanette 
Eaton. Harpers. $2.50. The life of 
Madame Roland, dramatically told against 
the background of the French Revolution. 

Florence Nightingale, by Irene Cooper 
Willis. Coward—McCann. $2.00. The best 
biography of Florence Nightingale, espe- 
cially written for older girls. 

The Romantic Rebel, by Hildegarde 
Hawthorne. The Century Company. $2.50. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s story, told by his 
granddaughter, and a delightful picture of 
his marriage and home life. 


For the girl who likes adventure 

The Fun of It, by Amelia Earhart. 
Brewer, Warren and Putnam. $2.00. Miss 
Earhart’s own story and pictures of 
women in aviation. 

Five Girls Who Dared. Macmillan. 
$2.50. Five unique women—an executive, 
an aviator, a philanthropist, a circus per- 
former and a royal business woman—tell 
of their own girlhoods. 

Adventure in the African Jungle, by 
Carl and Mary L. Jobe Akeley. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. A famous explorer and his 
wife tell of their thrilling adventures. 


For the girl interested in mystery stories 
Digging in Yucatan, by Ann Axtell Mor- 
ris. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. The true 
story of the discovery of the hidden treas- 
ures of the ancient Mayans in Yucatan, 
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vivaciously related by an eminent arche- 
slogist, 

Digging in the Southwest, by Ann Ax- 
tell Morris. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
The discovery of hidden treasures in our 
own country. 


Il’or the girl interested in travel 
Roundabout America, by Anne M. Peck 
and Enid Johnson. Harpers. $3.50. A 
fascinating travel book of our own coun- 
try, written especially for young people. 
Many delightful illustrations, 
Magie Portholes, by Helen Follett. Mac- 


millan. $2.50. A mother and daughter go 
adventuring on steam and _ sail-boats. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


Firecracker Land, by Florence Ays- 
cough. Houghton Mifflin. $3. The ex- 
periences of an American woman in China, 
where she goes as a bride. 


ror the girl interested in history 

The World We Live In and How It Came 
to Be, by Gertrude Hartman. Macmillan. 
$5.00. A social history of the world told 
in engrossing text and beautiful pictures. 

These United States and How They 
Came to Be, by Gertrude Hartman. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. A companion volume to 
the above, dealing with our own country. 

We, The People, by Leo Huberman. 
Harpers. $3.50. The story of this coun- 
try from the point of view of economic 
and social forces producing events. 

Discovering Christopher Columbus, by 
Charlotte Brewster Jordan. Macmillan. 
$3.00. Historical Spain made vividly alive, 
following the long-ago trail of Columbus. 

Town of the Fearless, by Caroline D. 
Snedeker. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. The 
deeply human story of the founding of an 
American town, Harmony, Indiana, by a 
group of idealists. 

With Hearts Courageous, by Edna Ken- 
ton. Horace Liveright, Inc. $2.00. Cour- 
ageous men who opened up the St. Law- 
rence, the Canadian wilderness and the 
Mississippi. Authentic and vivid. 


For the girl interested in art 


Joan Manning-Sanders, Junior Literary 
Guild. $1.55. A rarely beautiful book of 
the paintings of a sixteen-year-old Eng- 
lish girl, with the story of her career. 

The Goldsmith of Florence, by Kather- 
ine Gibson. Macmillan. $5.00. The sto- 
ries of the armorers, woodcarvers, weav- 
ers and artisans who made Florence so 
lovely a city. Many distinguished and 
beautiful illustrations. 


For the girl interested in books and writing 
Adventures in Reading, by May Lamber- 
ton Becker. Stokes. $2.00. A book to 
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lure a girl on and on into delightful read- 
ing adventures, 

Black on White, by M. Ilin. Lippincott. 
$1.50. The story of paper and books from 
the earliest times, delightfully told. 

The Boys’ Book of Journalism, by 
George L. Knapp. Dodd, Mead. $2.00. A 
misleading title, for this excellent story 
of the newspaper from its beginning to 
the present day is of equal appeal to girls. 


For the girl who loves poetry 

Stars Tonight, by Sara Teasdale. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. Sara Teasdale is a high 
favorite with girls of this age. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Poems Se- 
lected for Young People. Harpers. $2.50. 
Another high favorite with the teen age 
girl. 

Rainbow Gold, compiled by Sara Teas- 
dale. Macmillan. $2.00. 

This Singing World, compiled by Louis 
Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. One 
of the finest anthologies of poetry for the 
teens. 

Junior Anthology of World Poetry, com- 
piled by Mark Van Doren. Charles Boni. 
$2.50. A splendid and comprehensive an- 
thology that will be a treasured part of a 
girl’s library all her life. 


Tirra lirra, by Laura E. Richards. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. A memorable vol- 
ume of nonsense verse—and many girls 


enjoy this, too. 


For the girl interested in science 

Heroes of Civilization, by Joseph Cottler 
and Haym Jaffe. Little, Brown. $3.00. 
Biographical sketches of those who have 
enriched the world by discovery, explora- 
tion, invention and science. 

The Stars for Sam, by Maxwell Reed. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. Astronomy for 
young people. 

Van Loon’s Geography, by Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van _ Loon. Simon and _ Schuster. 
$3.75. Our world made vivid by one of the 
most interesting minds of our time. 

Exploring with Beebe, by William 
Beebe. Putnams. $3.50. Selections made 
especially for boys and girls from his in- 
teresting and informative books. 
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Behemoth, by Eric Hodgins and Alex- 
ander Magoun. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 
The story of power, humanly told in a di- 
rect and vigorous style. 


For the girl interested in her own future 

Careers Ahead, by J. Cottler and H. 
Brecht. Little, Brown. $2.50. A book of 
vocational guidance for boys and girls 
covering sixty occupations. 

Girls Who Did, by Helen Ferris and 
Virginia Moore. Dutton. $2.00. Inter- 
views with women of achievement in 
many fields of work, their own experiences 
together with their suggestions for the 
girl who is starting out today. 


Jobs for Girls, by Hazel Rawson Cades. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. Introducing girls 
to twenty-two different kinds of work in 
an authentic and at the same time inter- 
esting manner. 

The Girl and Her Job, by Esther Eber- 
stadt Brooke. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. $1.00. A simple discussion of the 
preparation for business jobs, with chap- 
ters on the usual fields for women— 
finance, merchandising, advertising, jour- 
nalism, publishing and publicity. 


For the girl with personal problems 

This Happened to Me: Experiences of 
real girls as told to Helen Ferris. Dutton. 
$2.00. The day-to-day problems of the 
adolescent girl and how these. girls 
worked them out. 


For the girl interested in her appearance 

Good Looks for Girls, by Hazel Rawson 
Cades. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. Here is 
practical advice, useful to any girl and 
written by an expert, on how to care for 
the details of her appearance in order to 
achieve ‘good looks.” 


For the girl who likes to make things 

Handicraft for Girls, by Edwin Hamil- 
ton. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. A wide va- 
riety of handicraft, with clear directions, 
photographs and diagrams. 

Made in America, by Susan Smith. 
Made in Mexico, by Susan Smith (and 
others in this excellent series). Knopf. 
$2.00 each. What the people of these 
countries have beautifully made in the 
past and are making today. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


Our Starving Libraries 
“The librarian has been standing with 
his back against the wall,’ concludes 
R. L. Duffus in his recent book Our 


starving libraries. His struggle with 
adversity binds him to his fellows and 
should engage the sympathies of all who 
love books and the things that books 
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stand for ... The public library is not 
an experiment, except as every growing 
thing must continue to be an experi- 
ment; its hundredth anniversary in 
America was celebrated in 1933. It will 
rank next to the public school as an edu- 
cational medium and will furnish a close 
tie between the school and the develop- 
ing movement for adult education if it 
is given the opportunities it ought to 
have. 

“One cannot urge upon librarians that 
they revolt because they have nothing to 
lose but their chains and the world to 
gain. Librarians are not a revolution- 
ary folk—they are perhaps not even 
revolutionary enough—and they do not 
so much seek to gain a world as to ad- 
mit others to a world that is already 
theirs .. . I feel like taking off my hat 
to them. They have fought a good fight 
even when the service of supplies failed 
to come up. Their cultural assets were 
not frozen and they did not liquidate 
their ideals for what the market would 
fetch. It was not necessary for anyone 
to write a code of fair practice for them 
—they had one already, and as a group 
and a profession they have lived up to 
is.” 

The ten libraries which were studied 
during the depression years were De- 
troit, Chicago, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Knoxville, Richmond, Baltimore, Brook- 
lyn, New York and Springfield (Mass.). 


A Library Visitor’s Discovery 


The same sort of a thrill which comes 
with the first crocus or bluebird in the 
spring was experienced by the Library 
Visitor when she went into the library 
at Wabeno. A perfectly kept library 
peculiarly appropriate to the country, 
situated as it is, in the heart of a lum- 
bering country. The picturesque log 
building in which it is housed holds the 
distinction of being the first building 
erected in Wabeno. It is the property 
of the railroad but used by the town for 
library purposes. The ground about it 
has been transformed into a charming 
little park. In its winter dress it was 
delightful. We have resolved to go back 
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and see it in the summer. When we ex- 
claimed over the beauty of the country 
up there, the response always was the 
same “Yes, but you ought to see it in the 
summer.” We are going to do it! But 
the interior of the library is even more 
inviting with its huge stone fireplace at 
the end, crisp white curtains at the low 
windows, dark shelving on which stand 
the neatly mended books in perfect order. 
Exquisite housekeeping and extreme care 
do what they can to offset the odds 
against which the library carries on. 
With no money for the last two years for 
book purchase, the books are mended 
and kept decent for circulation by sheer 
determination and time-consuming effort 
on the part of the librarian and her 
daughter, who devote much of their lei- 
sure time to the task. What to many 
seems a laborious task becomes in their 
hands a work of art. We longed to 
carry with us for display purpose the 
book which had been chewed by a dog. 
Mended, it was a thing of beauty, with 
its few deft touches concealing the fact 
that it had been roughly used. 

We hope that the community appreci- 
ates the fact that they have in their 
midst a unique institution carried 
through a difficult period by heroic ef- 
forts, deserving their best support. 


Business Methods in a Library 


The Secretary of the Library Commis- 
sion, going recently into a book store, 
found the clerk in charge scoring the 
librarian whose book order was being 
filled because the list of books contained 
neither publishers nor prices. 

We thoroughly sympathized with her, 
having suffered ourselves at the hands of 
librarians who send in requests for per- 
manent loans or to borrow books from 
the Traveling Library by title only, no 
author being given. 

The library is not only a service sta- 
tion. It is also a business house and a 
librarian can not expect businesslike 
service if she does not use businesslike 
methods on her side of the transaction. 

A book dealer must know the publisher 
in order to place his orders, and to be 
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obliged to stop and look up publishers 
for a list of books, long or short, is to 
delay the sending of the order to the 
publishers and consequently the receipt 
of the books by the library. The risk 
of not getting the book desired is greater 
if the publisher is not given. 

Even if the library is too small to own 
the United States Catalog or the Cumu- 
lative Book Index, almost any list from 
which books are selected contains the re- 
quired information and should be noted 
when note is made of the book for pur- 
chase. Advertisements of new books in 
magazines give publishers and almost 
always prices, which are not as impor- 
tant for the dealer, though the librarian 
should know the amount of money which 
is being expended at any one time. 

Complaint is also made by Library 
Commission assistants of librarians who 
fail to sign their names to traveling li- 
brary requests. The secretary may 
know them, but the assistants often do 
not and precious time, much needed for 
other things, must be consumed in look- 
ing up names. All communications from 
a library, even if signed with the name 
of the library, should also have the sig- 
nature of the librarian—IOWwA LIBRARY 
QUARTERLY, Dec. 1933. 


Timely Books 


There are few people unaware of the 
fact that the publishing business has 
been far from prosperous during the 
past few years. The responsibility for 
this situation has been laid most often 
at the door of the well known depression, 
and another explanation frequently of- 
fered is “too many books”. Has any- 
one ever considered seriously why there 
are too many books? It is scarcely suf- 
ficient to say that too many poor books 
are being published, because there is 
room for a difference of opinion on such 
a point. Perhaps if certain kinds of 
books were not published the situation 
might be relieved, and we offer a sugges- 
tion which may have some merit. 

It seems to us that few so-called 
“timely” books justify themselves from 
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the standpoint of the author, publisher 
or as contributions of the subjects which 
they treat. This sounds like heresy, 
perhaps, and we know that publishers 
consistently stress timeliness in offering 
many of their titles to the public. 


Many “timely” subjects are short- 
lived. By the time the “timely” book ap- 
pears the subject may be practically a 
dead issue, and the reading public— 
which reads magazines as well as books 
—has often had its fill of it. Why not 
let the magazines discuss matters of 
timely interest; let them be the oppor- 
tunists? Magazines are short-lived, but 
bocks, as published in this country any- 
way, are supposed to enjoy at least a 
reasonable span of life. If publishers 
will publish books on enduring subjects, 
and ignore the passing fads, they will 
not be wanting to remainder titles six 
months old, as has happened so fre- 
quently in the recent past. 

Who remembers technocracy? Many 
book publishers do to their sorrow. A 
dozen of them rushed books through the 
press on this “timely” subject to find on 
or about publication date that technoc- 
racy was as dead as a dead fish. Time- 
liness, it seems to us, should be the goal 
of the periodical publisher, not of the 
publisher of books. When the book pub- 
lisher attempts to usurp the function of 
the weekly and the monthly magazines 
he is headed for trouble. And when he 
finally becomes aware of this fact the 
criticism of “too many books” will not 
apply with the same force as formerly, 
and the book publishing business will be 
the beneficiary. — Princeton University 
Press, ALMANAC, October, 1933. 


Book Mending 


The June 1933 number of The Library 
Beacon of the St. Paul Public Library is 
concerned with the preservation of the 
books which the library possesses. The 
following articles are significant: 


Mending the Library’s Books 


Who tore the pages out of this book? 
Who tore the back of that book? 
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Who cooked this book? 
Who underlined these paragraphs? 
Was it the dog? 
Was it the baby? 
Was it the radiator? 
Was it you? 


Library books are subject to hard 
wear. The Public Library keeps a 
group of assistants mending all through 
the year. Their expert hands repair 
about 40,000 volumes annually. Were it 
not for their skill, your library would 
have to discard many of these damaged 
books. 

We ask your cooperation in preserving 
books. Take care of the volumes you 
borrow and thus 


Help Your Library Conserve its Books! 


What Price Carelessness? 


Do you play catch or tug-of-war with 
the books of your own library? Do you 
leave fudge or wads of gum between the 
leaves? Do you give the baby your 
choicest book and a pencil, or leave a 
fine edition out in the rain? Are you 
aware that the Public Library books are 
yours and that you are paying a force 
of workers to repair the books that are 
carelessly injured? 

To be sure, even the natural wear 
from constant use by careful people will 
eventually bring a book to the repair 
department. All of these must wait 
their turn in the line-up of 5,000 vol- 
umes now on our waiting list. Perhaps 
the very book you are wanting may be 
in this avalanche. 

All books must pass through a routine 
of sorting according to kinds of mend- 
ing required. Consideration also must 
be given to the merits of the contents. 
Non-fiction usually is given first atten- 
tion for the benefit of all classes of stu- 
dents. Our workers are all trained 
menders who must know just how much 
work is warranted to be done and when 
to send the book out to be entirely re- 
bound. 

So many different things may be the 
trouble, and so much work hidden from 
sight in the finished product, that few 
readers have any idea of the skill neces- 
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sary for the proper mending of books. 
The original make-up of the binding 
must first be studied, and then the re- 
pairs made accordingly. Broken backs, 
worn cords, torn jackets, loose hinges, 
torn and loose pages are part of the 
many ailments that are encountered. In 
1932, over 27,000 volumes from the gen- 
eral collections passed through the mend- 
ers’ hands, and were returned in perfect 
condition to our readers. 

Besides that, about 13,000 volumes 
from the school collections were salvaged 
and prepared to start the new school 
year with your children in their class- 
rooms. 

Won’t you help to lighten this burden? 
All we ask is that you handle books 
carefully and spread the gospel of care 
and cleanliness among all users of books. 


The Repairing of Books 


. .. It is an interesting fact that the 
most common mending fault to be found 
among librarians reflects somewhat to 
their credit. It is over-generosity. 
Nine out of ten use too much of every- 
thing, too much mending tape, too much 
backing material, too much shellac and 
most emphatically too much paste. 
Mending tape should be so applied as to 
cover the tear and no more. Backing, 
by this I mean the book cloth or other 
material used for replacing backs that 
have been torn off or loosened, need not 
and should not extend on to the boards 
more than three-quarters of an inch. 
For backing use a good quality of book 
cloth or imitation leather and preferably 
one that has a washable surface. 

When applying backing it is well to 
first rub down the old cover with a damp 
cloth, otherwise a thin film of dirt may 
prevent the paste sticking to it properly. 
When tipping in loose pages see that 
they are just tipped in, not pasted half- 
way across the page. Running the paste 
brush down the edge of the paper is suf- 
ficient but the inexpert may find the fol- 
lowing method both easier and more cer- 
tain in results. Take a piece of waste 
paper and place it over the page to be 
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pasted, save for a narrow strip about 
one-eighth of an inch along the inside 
margin. Now run paste brush along 
this strip; the covering waste paper will 
take care of any surplus paste. 


A thin layer of paste evenly and 
smoothly applied causes the fibres of two 
surfaces to cling together, while on the 
other hand if thick or heavy, not only 
keeps them apart but soon dries out and 
powders, thus completely destroying 
even the temporary bond formed by the 
paste. Paste should always be allowed 
to dry out under pressure. What is 
known as gluey paste is more flexible 
and more adhesive than ordinary flour 
paste, but the cost is also greater. The 
practice of shellacking is open to ques- 
tion for it discolours with the passing of 
time, turns white upon contact with wa- 
ter and at best provides but a poor pro- 
tection. However, if it is used it should 
be applied thinly, evenly and quickly.— 
Terence W. Barclay, ONTARIO LIBRARY 
REVIEW, November, 1933. 


Miss Curtiss to the Rescue 


A good many libraries are having sor- 
row with the crumpled and folded front 
and back leaves of the Britannica, dic- 
tionaries and other much used refer- 
ence books. Various experiments have 
proved unsuccessful. We asked Miss 
Curtiss to tell the best method she has 
found of preserving the usefulness of 
these books. 

“We are having the same difficulty 
here,” says Miss Curtiss, “as the leaves 
in the front and back of each volume in 
our set of the Britannica are getting in 
bad condition, and we are doing what we 
can to preserve them. We have been 
experimenting with a silk chiffon, but 
this would be expensive in mending as 
many leaves as are in need of attention 
in most public and school libraries. The 
chiffon comes in an 80 inch width and 
sells at 75 cents a yard. The size of the 
Britannica is a bit over 8” by 11”, and 
it is not possible to cut many pieces of 
this size from a yard of chiffon, so the 
use of this material would soon run up 
into a large figure. This chiffon is ex- 
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cellent for mending bad tears across the 
text of expensive reference books. 

“We have also used Japanese tissue to 
excellent advantage in work with crum- 
pled pages. While this takes consider- 
able skill to work with, it really does not 
take long for one to learn just how the 
tissue must be handled in order to place 
it on the page smoothly. One must work 
very quickly, as the paste soon dries, and 
if there are dry spots left on the pages 
the tissue does not adhere to them and 
it is then difficult to read through these 
dry spots. 

“In applying the tissue, the great need 
is to work quickly and deftly, keep the 
tissue smooth and cover the entire sur- 
face of the page with paste. 

“A white paste, very thin, should be 
used in applying the tissue. Smooth out 
the crumpled page carefully, and hold 
firmly with one hand, while spreading 
the paste quickly and evenly over all the 
surface, being sure that all outer edges 
are thoroughly moistened. A piece of 
the tissue about three-fourths of an inch 
larger in all directions than the page 
that is being treated is then dropped on 
smoothly, being sure that a small mar- 
gin extends over each of the three edges. 
See that the tissue does not double in 
any spot, as where it falls there it must 
stay—you can not pull it or smooth it 
out after it has touched the pasted page. 
Do not apply paste to the tissue. 

“Two or three sheets of waxed paper 
(from Ten Cent store) slightly larger 
than page, should be put under rumpled 
page before applying paste, and also 
over tissue. The book should then be 
carefully closed and kept under heavy 
weight for twenty-four hours. Bricks 
covered with stout brown paper make ex- 
cellent weights for this purpose. 

“When page is dry, carefully remove 
waxed paper and trim over-hanging 
edges of tissue even with the edge of the 
page. 

“If both sides of page are covered with 
tissue there is less chance of curling than 
if only one side is treated. When only 
one side is reinforced there is a less 
balanced pull on the page.” 
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Will You Join the School Library Section 
of the American Library 
Association? 


The Section needs members. Profes- 
sional solidarity through a truly repre- 
sentative and active professional organi- 
zation is of the utmost importance for 
the further development of the school 
library idea and for the continued inter- 
pretation of the true functions of the 
school library. The section needs the 
active support of all school librarians 
and all those who are interested in the 
extension of library service to schools, 
so that it may represent them and so 
that their objectives may be broadened, 
reinforced and in part accomplished 
through the results of its work. 

There are advantages of membership 
in the section to school librarians, to 
schools, and to the library profession, 
derived through publications brought out 
by its committees, the school library 
page in library periodicals, the exhibit 
booths and information centers at A.L.A. 
and N.E.A. conferences, and the pro- 
grams presented at A.L.A. meetings, as 
well as from the value of working with 
others who are active in the same field. 

The School Libraries Section needs 
members because its progressive program 
can be carried on and its work enriched 
and improved only by having the in- 
creased interest and the increased finan- 
cial resources which the full support of 
the group will give. 

School librarians and all others who 
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are interested in library work for schools 
are invited to join the School Libraries 
Section. Membership in the American 
Library Association is the only other 
requisite for section membership. Sec- 
tion dues are fifty cents a year. If more 
convenient, one dollar may be paid for 
two year’s membership. Names and 
dues should be sent to the treasurer of 
the section whose address is Miss Char- 
lotte E. Smith, Librarian, Harrison Tech- 
nical High School, 2850 West 24th Street 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Do You Want? 


The Durand Free Library has about 
six dozen used pamphlet boxes which it 
wishes to dispose of. If interested con- 
sult Mrs. H. T. Fox, librarian. 


“You and Your Government” 


The Seventh Series, “Reviving Local 
Government”, of the broadcasts pre- 
sented by the Committee on Civic Edu- 
cation by Radio, which began February 
13, is continuing each Tuesday evening 
until June 19 over NBC. 

We hope every Wisconsin library is 
on the mailing list of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education, 
60 East 42nd St., New York City, and is 
using the programs on the bulletin board. 
Remember also that reprints of all the 
broadcasts are available at nominal cost, 
and supply a remarkable collection of 
constructive and timely material in the 
field of Government. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The Library School has done its share 
in accepting workers for CWA projects, 
as well as advising its unemployed grad- 
uates, wherever located, about how and 
where to register for emergency employ- 
ment. Practically all eligible unem- 
ployed graduates from New Hampshire 
to Texas to Washington were fortunate 
in securing work, as weil as those in Wis- 
consin. 


At the School, Alva T. Amble ex ’32, a 
resident of our own Dane county, was 
on the staff from November 27 to March 
22 amalgamating student records, and 
accomplished an _ extraordinarily fine 
piece of statistical work, which has been 
commended by Frank O. Holt, Registrar 
of the University. Katharine A. Mal- 
colm, of Chetek, Wis., Pratt ’33, work- 
ing from December 11 until March 22, 
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compiled a cumulated index of the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin vols. 19-29, 1923- 
1933, to bring up to date the previous 
cumulation of vols. 1-18, 1905-1922. As 
there are not funds to print the index at 
present, it is typed on cards (which are 
in excellent form for the printer at any 
time) and filed in a catalog cabinet for 
ready consultation. It is a most needed 
tool. 

At this writing two crews of workmen 
are reconditioning the school rooms. As 
all know, who have had this particular 
CWA experience, everything is chaos but 
it is expected that order will be evolved 
before the students return from field 
practice and spring recess on April 5. 


Alumni Notes 


The semi-annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Library School Alumni Club was 
held Nov. 22, 1933 at Mary Bryan’s Tea 
Room, Minneapolis. Mrs. Glyde B. Niel- 
sen, president of the club, sends the fol- 
lowing report: 

“Mr. Frank K. Walter, Librarian of 
the University of Minnesota was speaker 
for the evening. His talk, ‘The Future 
of the Library Profession as I see It,’ 
was timely and interesting. In view of 
the fact that we had undergone a diffi- 
cult year and were more or less bewil- 
dered by the complications of the depres- 
sion, his talk was encouraging. He 
warned us that though the times would 
be difficult for some of us, that profes- 
sional development and higher standards 
would result. His analysis of some of 
our common problems was especially in- 
teresting. 

“Present were Wilma F. Adsit, West- 
lake Branch, Rachel Angvick, School 
Dept., Mrs. Lila Neill Hillyer, assistant, 
Franklin Branch, Evelyn M. Osborne, li- 
brarian, Franklin High School Branch, 
Mrs. Stella Hanson Tinkham, assistant, 
Franklin Branch, Olive T. Young, libra- 
rian, Camden Branch, Maxine E. Sperry 
and Mrs. Glyde B. Nielsen, Hospital 
Dept., all of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary; Mabel Grondahl, cataloger, and 
Mary L. Spalding, reference assistant, 
of the University of Minnesota Library. 
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“Mr. Herbert C. Behm, of the English 
Dept. of the University has consented to 
give a talk on Shakespeare at the next 
meeting to be held about May Ist.” 


Julia A. Robinson ’09 contributed a 
signed editorial to the Library Journal 
of March 1, entitled “What one Woman 
is doing for County Library work.” 

Adeline Cooke ’23 has been engaged to 
teach in the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Library School, 
Seattle; her classes include cataloging 
and classification for the beginners in 
the course for high school teachers, and 
administration of school libraries for the 
second term group. Ruth Worden ’15 is 
principal of the school and Siri Andrews 
16 instructor in children’s work. 

Beatrice Hager ’24, of the Municipal 
Reference Library, New York City, 
broadcast over WNYC on Feb. 19; her 
talk on “Local Financial Control” was 
printed in The Tax Digest for March. 


Dorothy J. Randall ’27 is serving as 
acting-cataloger on the staff of the 
Janesville Public Library. 


Helena Lukens ’28, accepted the posi- 
tion of librarian of the Frederic Cook 
Morehouse Memorial Library, Milwau- 
kee, on Feb. 12. She had previously or- 
ganized the library, as noted in the Jan- 
uary Bulletin, established in memory of 
the editor of The Living Church and 
president of the Morehouse Publishing 
Company, and is honored in being re- 
called as its librarian. 

Mildred H. Crew ’29 has accepted a 
permanent position on the staff at A.L.A. 
Headquarters, her assignment being in 
the Book Selection Department with Miss 
Vosper, editor of The Booklist. 

Grace W. Cotts ’31, head, catalog de- 
partment, Public Library, East Chicago, 
Ind., is the author of an article in the 
Library Journal of March 1, on the 
timely subject, “Substituting from the 
Pamphlet Collection as a Depression 
Measure.” 

Grace M. Atherton ’33 was appointed 
assistant, Janesville Public Library on 
March 24. 

Kathleen Backus ’33 began her new 
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duties as children’s librarian, Antigo 
Public Library, on May 1. 

Pearl J. Heller ’33 has been placed as 
librarian of the Peckham Junior High 
School, Milwaukee, a position won 
through the city Civil Service examina- 
tion held last July. 
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Helen Jansky ’33 was recently elected 
assistant in charge of the young people’s 
or high school room, Public Library, Ke- 
waunee, IIl., her work, which is chiefly 
reference, beginning March 26. Mrs. 
Lucile Cully Taylor ’08 is a member of 
the board of trustees. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Barron. For a special March exhibit, 
the library displayed the map of Admiral 
Byrd’s explorations at the South Pole; 
a picture of his supply ship leaving New 
Zealand; the account of his other expedi- 
tion given in Little America; and the 
story of the Boy Scout, Paul Siple, who 
accompanied Admiral Byrd on his first 
trip and who is with him on this one. 


Burlington. A new 12-inch Johnston- 
Nystrom Globe was given to the library 
as one of the gifts made possible by the 
Rohr Fund. 

An Ohman Relief Map of the United 
States has also been a new addition 
which has been of interest to all, espe- 
cially the children, who, the librarian 
says, enjoy the “map of bumps”. 

A three drawer steel file has become a 
part of the library’s new equipment. 

Some weeks ago a Saturday morning 
Story-Hour was begun and is proving 
successful. 


Cedarburg. The Art Exhibit held in 
the Library Dec. 12-14 attracted over 
200 people. Photography was given a 
prominent place, the work of a local 
photographer being displayed. Needle 
point and basketry were also on display, 
the baskets being the work of a blind 
resident of the town. Flowers and 
plants were loaned and donated and the 
library was transformed for the time 
being. 

In March, Afghans were displayed. 
Another plan is to have a flower show in 
June, with twelve tables in charge of 
the 12 organizations participating. In 


September there is to be an extra cele- 
bration, centering about the 22 years 
during which the library has existed. 
Quilts are to be the feature of the day. 


Cumberland. The death of King Al- 
bert of Belgium was the occasion for a 
special bulletin in the library in his 
honor. Many magazine articles most of 
them published during the world war 
were collected and made accessible to 
readers. 

On one Saturday, the librarian reports, 
there were nearly 500 books loaned, and 
of these two-thirds were borrowed by 
rural patrons. The increase of work on 
Saturday has necessitated assistance. 


Elroy. It is not many libraries that 
can demonstrate the successful growing 
of lemons in a northern climate. How- 
ever, the local library’s lemon tree with 
three lemons is not only a demonstration 
of this but also an interesting attraction 
to children and adults. 


Fox Lake. The 25th anniversary of 
the beginning of the local library was 
observed when Miss Harriet O’Connell 
was hostess at a dinner March 4. Guests 
included Mrs. W. G. Roberts, who was 
Chairman of Paper committee of the 
Woman’s Club in that eventful 1909; 
Mrs. D. J. Hotchkiss, Chairman of Pub- 
licity at, the same time; Mrs. W. E. War- 
ren who together with the hostess have 
served as members of the Library Board 
since its organization in 1909. Mrs. 
H. D. Elmerson and Miss Mary Ella 
Collins, present Library Board member 
and Librarian, respectively; Miss Ruth 


ws 


nd 
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Lindsay, member Dodge County Histori- 
cal Committee, together with the quar- 
tette of ladies starting work on the CWA 
Library project; Mrs. Edith Lightner, 
Mrs. Isabel Baird and the Misses Mary 
Morris and Margaret Smith. 


In the social hour following the dinner 
it was noted that the first books distrib- 
uted through the public library in Fox 
Lake were on April 23, 1909 and were 
from the Dodge County Traveling Li- 
brary and on July 21st of that year the 
first books for the Fox Lake Public Li- 
brary were accessioned, with Miss Drake 
of the Wisconsin Library Commission di- 
recting and aiding the work. 


An interesting historical document 
hangs on the library’s walls, called “Wis- 
consin Family Tree.” The facts given 
have been collected by Frank Hunter at 
the State Historical Society. The facts 
were sent to Sister Pascal of Edgewood, 
Madison, formerly of Fox Lake, who 
hand-printed them. It is nicely framed 
and creates much interest. 

Effort is being made to have all his- 
torical material concerning the locality 
assembled and preserved in the library. 
Announcement through the local paper 
urges citizens to send to the library what 
authentic information they have regard- 
ing the Civil War, the Fox Lake and 
Trenton soldiers enlisted, and also sol- 
diers of that war who later lived in Fox 
Lake, and a collection of photographs of 
these soldiers. Any regional poems 
written by local residents or about the 
locality are solicited. 


The work started has been in part 
carried on as a CWA project. 


Green Bay. The attractively printed 
1933 report from the Kellogg Public Li- 
brary brings out details of service which 
is another demonstration of the general 
attitude of libraries throughout the coun- 


try. Some quotations are taken from 


the report: 

“As in former ‘depression years’ the 
library has again endeavored to do its 
part in furthering the development of its 
educational, cultural, and _ recreational 
services, and in helping to sustain the 
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morale of the community. In spite of 
a decrease of ten per cent in the amount 
appropriated by the City Council for the 
maintenance of the library and fifteen 
per vent by the Brown County Board of 
Supervisors, the circulation increased by 
24,000 over last year and the library has 
1,000 more borrowers than it had a year 
ago. This additional service was accom- 
plished with less money and the same 
number of assistants. 

“By cutting all items in the budget to 
a minimum the book fund was left un- 
touched. With the added demands on 
the library this is most important as the 
book stock is constantly found inadequate 
to meet the calls made upon it as it is, 
and curtailment of this fund would seri- 
ously injure the service the library gives. 

“The library has tried to do its share 
in adult education in providing books for 
the many classes in various subjects 
given in the city, by setting aside shelves 
of books reserved for their use, by pur- 
chasing and borrowing books for stu- 
dents studying by correspondence, and 
by helping study groups and clubs where- 
ever possible. 

“The County Department circulated 
72,421 books, an increase of 8,507 over 
1932. The special county collection now 
contains 6,053 books, 1,117 of which were 
added this year. In addition to the five 
county stations in Denmark, Suamico, 
New Franken, Pine Grove, and Green- 
leaf, a sixth station was opened late in 
December in the high school in Pulaski 
through the cooperation of Mr. O’Konski, 
the Superintendent of Schools. The sta- 
tion is open to the people of Pulaski 
after school on week days and on Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings from 7 to 9. 
About 500 books have been sent to Pu- 
laski already, including a collection of 
Polish books borrowed from the Wiscon- 
sin Traveling Library Department. 

“The town of Pittsfield leads in the 
towns of Brown County in the number 
of books borrowed by its inhabitants, 
namely 11,876. Allouez is second with 
9,511, Preble next with 8,953, Howard 
next with 6,586, and De Pere fifth with 
5,541.” 
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Greenwood. The Library Board has 
granted $25 toward a project being spon- 
sored by the Woman’s Club. This will 
be the printing of a history of Green- 
wood, going back almost 100 years, cov- 
ering practically every angle of life as 
lived along the Black River from early 
soft-wood lumbering days to the very 
present. It is hoped enough copies can 
be printed to make the book available 
also to the public libraries of the state 
at the price of but $1.50 net, postpaid. 
It will be well illustrated and substan- 
tially made, though not cloth bound, at 


that price. Binding adds about 75 cents 
to the cost. The city librarian is taking 
the orders. One feature of the book will 


be a glossary of lumbering terms. 


Kaukauna. Interesting facts in con- 
nection with prominent business and pro- 
fessional women were attractively assem- 
bled on the library’s bulletin board dur- 
ing the week when the association was 
giving special emphasis to its ohjectives. 
At an evening meeting Miss Tarr, libra- 
rian of Lawrence College, talked on “Lei- 
sure and Adult Education.” Her com- 
ments on books gave the librarian an 
opportunity to bring them again to the 
attention of the group in a special ex- 
hibit at the library. 


Miss Happer, librarian, is one of the 
new directors of the local Business and 
Professional Women’s Association. 


Kenosha. “Confidence” the chosen 
watchword for National Women’s Busi- 
ness Week became the “lead” in a read- 
ing list distributed at the Kenosha li- 
brary. The books were listed under 
“Confidence in Ourselves,” “Confidence 
in our Country,” and “Confidence in our 
Religion.” 


Mineral Point. Lenten reading was 
featured by the library and was fur- 
thered through the generosity of the lo- 
cal clergymen who lent books from their 
own library for public use. 


New London. Miss Freiburger during 
March had a most interesting exhibit of 
Japanese prints in the basement of the 
library. The loan of these cost only the 
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express charges, which promised to be 
covered by the sale of the prints which 
the librarian was privileged to make. 


Racine. The 387th annual report of 
the library carries on the outside cover 
a graphic representation of a pile of 
books lent on one day in February, com- 
paring it with the height of the Racine 
County Court House, which shrinks to 
almost 4 the height of the pile of books. 


Rhinelander. A report made out by 
Miss Blanche Smith on a recent library 
visit revealed to the city council that in 
many respects the library was below the 
accepted standard as to assistance, ap- 
propriation, and in comparison with 
other libraries of the same class, ranked 
low. But that the council and city man- 
ager wanted to correct conditions is 
really the reason for this note. Almost 
immediately there was an informal 
agreement on the part of the council to 
transfer $500 from another fund to the 
1934 library budget, all of which will go 
for the purchase of books. 

It was the figures showing increase in 
circulation from 27,975 in 1927 to 60,552 
in 1933 that showed the splendid work 
of the library with little or no improve- 
ment in conditions. 

City Manager, T. M. Wardwell, ad- 
vised the council that “within the near 
future Rhinelander will have to give 
more consideration to improving its li- 
brary facilities.” 


Rhinelander’s clock is running again! 
This is news, for it has stood still for the 
last three years, being a foreign clock 
and requiring something special in the 
way of parts. 

Mr. Larson, a local man who recently 
received mention in the Vocational Edu- 
cation Bulletin, built the necessary parts 
and the clock which has occupied a 
prominent position in the Library for 33 
years is ticking away again, much to the 
delight of the staff and the public. 

The sum of $75 was realized from tag 
day some months ago and the librarian 
says it will be tried again during the 
spring. The tag, unique and appropri- 
ate, represents a book and its front cover 
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reads: “Help! Public Library Buy 
Books.” 
Seymour. A newly organized club 


known as the Library Reading Club 
meets in the library and Mrs. Miller, the 
librarian, is president. 

Something over 100 volumes and book- 
shelves make up a gift, through the 
legacy of Miss Lottie Griffith. 


Shawano. One would like to quote 
more in detail the high points of the li- 
brarian’s talk before a meeting of the 
Woman’s Club during the winter, when 
the club observed Library Day. Mrs. 
Veslak gave some idea of the way the li- 
brary is used by telling of the number 
of books circulated, the number pur- 
chased during the year, and the number 
of persons who are registered as_bor- 
rowers. She called attention to the fact 
that the book purchases of the year 
stressed additions to the juvenile collec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Veslak paid a fine tribute to the 
library board members, stating that Mrs. 
Wallrich and Antone Kuckuk had been 
with the board and had been at meetings 
regularly for 37 years, that Mrs. Humph- 
rey had been a valuable member of the 
board too until her death. Her daugh- 
ter, Pearl Humphrey, took over the va- 
cancy, and together with Robert Upham 
a member since 1900 and Mr. Mathwig 
since 1909 has given a great deal of 
time and thought to library interests. 

In addition Mrs. Veslak reviewed sev- 
eral outstanding books. 


Spring Green. Through the courtesy 
of J. W. Carpenter, a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies has been placed on 
the reading table. 

That in one month the library some- 
times circulates close to 1000 books is not 
surprising when the library adds the 
worth while books, such as Anthony Ad- 
verse by Allen; Autobiography of Frank 
Lloyd Wright (which the librarian says 
are the books most in demand); Thun- 
der and dawn by Glenn Frank, and oth- 
ers of those most discussed. 
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Tomahawk. The library has been re- 
decorated, new shelves built and old 
standing bulletin board cut down and 
made into a wall bulletin board. This 
has given more floor space. 

A new part-time assistant is Miss Ag- 
nes Chadek, a graduate of the Lincoln 
County Training School. 


Two Rivers. A fire which started in 
the basement of the library caused a 
loss of $2,000. What modern fire fight- 
ing can do, as well as a demonstration 
of Vash Young’s courageous advice of 
starting over again are summed up in a 
local paper’s account. We are quoting 
it almost entirely. 

“While the fire department was bat- 
tling the stubborn blaze for an hour, 
other departments of the city took a hand 
at their respective duties. Here’s what 
was accomplished during the course of 
the fire: 

“With smoke pouring through the 
crashed-in windows, Street Commissioner 
Ernest Sonntag and his crew moved up- 
on the premises with a supply of lum- 
ber and proceeded to board up the shat- 
tered windows. 

“A long distance call was turned in by 
City Manager E. L. Donnelly, who 
turned in the fire alarm from the office, 
to Insurance Commissioner H. J. Mor- 
tensen in Madison, informing him that 
damage was being created by the fire. 
The city has the building insured with 
the state for $25,000. 


“How much damage has been done to 
the building?’ asked Mr. Mortensen. 


“‘T don’t know,’ replied Mr. Donnelly. 
‘It’s still burning.’ 

“That’s not all. Oh no. Then the 
members of the engineering department 
entered upon the scene to survey what 
the blaze had consumed in the way of 
rafters and flooring. Through the 
smoke-filled basement went the engineer- 
ing force to determine the damage. And 
the specifications were prepared for the 
taking of bids for the contractors today, 
as the prospective builders had been at 
the fire and gained a cross-section of 
knowledge on what had to be done. 
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“And what’s more, Edward Bopray, 
who had been supervising CWA painting 
projects for the city, rushed to the smoke 
filled library and covered the books with 
large pieces of canvas to protect them 
from water and chemical. 

“‘The fire department is to be con- 
gratulated for its fine work in fighting 
the fire,’ said Mr. Donnelly this morn- 
ing. ‘Chief Rahn and his crew were 
successful in keeping the blaze confined 
to one room in the basement, and that 
saved several hundred dollars in damage 
to the building.’ ” 

Watertown. That a typewritten or 
mimeographed report may take the place 
of the more expensively printed reports 
is well illustrated by that of the Water- 
town library. Fifteen sheets, used only 
on one side, and one additional carrying 
title and imprint make up the report. 
It covers the year ending December 31, 
1933, and is the library’s 31st annual re- 
port. 

The librarian was asked to give a sim- 
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ple course in book-binding to a group of 
Boy Scouts; this work received credit 
towards their merit badges for book- 
binding. The boys met at the library 
about twice a month during the late 
autumn and early winter. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Genuine Dutch 
dolls brought from the Netherlands by 
Mrs. Ralph Towne of Nekoosa were on 
exhibit recently, attracting both children 
and adults. The dolls’ clothes, authentic 
in every detail, represent the Holland- 
ers as they dress today. 


Wonewoc. The library was closed a 
week in the fall while it was redecorated 
and painted. New curtains were put up 
at the windows, a magazine rack was 
built by the Manual training boys, the 
material being donated by the Women’s 
Federated Club. The American Legion 
gave $10 used for the purchase of books 
for younger children. There has also 
been the donation of a hand painted light 
shade. 





DISTRICT INSTITUTE 
Fox Lake, May 9, 1934 


Librarians in this area are urged to attend. Bring Board members and others 
interested in your library work. Notify Miss Collins in advance how many will 


come from your library. 


Mrs. Davis, Library Visitor for this district, will attend the meeting, and 
wishes to make this an opportunity to confer with librarians whom she is unable 


to visit at home this year. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy 
English, Horace B. Student’s dictionary 
of psychological terms; 4th ed. 1933. 
131p. Harper, $1.25. 150.3 


This dictionary is intended to lessen the 
language difficulty which makes the study of 
psychology difficult for so many beginning 
students. Includes terms likely to trouble 
the general reader and student, which can 
be treated briefly. A few terms from re- 
lated fields add to the usefulness of the 
work. The tendency is to use simple, non- 
technical explanations for the words which 
a beginner is likely to encounter, using more 
technical language as the study advances. 


Sherman, Ray W. If you want to get 
ahead. 1934. 186p. Little, $1.50. 
174 


Treats of success in terms of money and 
suggests ways and means of improving one’s 
self on the job, winning promotion, devel- 
oping new ideas, etc., with emphasis thru- 
out on a man’s belief in himself. 


Sociology 


Symes, Lillian, and Clement, Travers. 
Rebel America; the story of social re- 
volt in the United States. 1934. 3892p. 
Harper, $3. 835 


A popular account of radicalism in the 
United States, from the early experiments 
in communistic living to the theoretical com- 
munism of the present. Well told, with 
many sidelights on personalities and issues 
that add interest. 


Thomas, Norman. The choice before us. 
1934, 249p. Macmillan, $2.50. 335 


Danger of the impending war, the spread 
of fascism and the hope of a socialist co- 
operative commonwealth are the themes 
woven into this book on the problems of the 
times. The author is a temporate but keen 
critic of the New Deal. 


Wald, Lillian D. Windows on Henry 
Street. 1934. 348p. illus. Little, $3. 
331.8 


The story of the founding of the nurses’s 
settlement on Henry Street in New York 
and its first twenty years of experience was 
told in Miss Wald’s first book, The house on 
Henry Street. In this book she writes of 
relationships with the neighborhood, of 
changes that have come about, of move- 


ments in which the House has had a part, 
of famous people who have come as its 
workers or guests. A book filled with hu- 
man interest. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Dulles, Foster Rhea. Lowered boats. 
1933. 292p. illus. Houghton, $2.75. 
639.2 


A popular history of American whaling, 
illustrated from old prints. 
See Booklist 30:71 Nov. ’33. 


Duryee, William B. A living from the 
land. 1934. 189p. illus. Whittlesey 
House, $1.50. 630 


Intended for city dwellers with no experi- 
ence in farming, this little book will be 
helpful in calling to the attention of such 
persons the many things that must be 
thought of and planned for in making a 
move to the country. It covers too much, 
of course, to go into sufficient detail to serve 
as a complete guide and the chapters on 
the garden, orchard, poultry, etc. should be 
supplemented with other books from the bib- 
liography at the end. 


Clay, Cassius M. The mainstay of 
American individualism: a survey of 
the farm question. 1934. 269p. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 631.1 
Sees the reduction in exports as the prin- 

cipal cause of the farmers’ troubles and re- 
duction of tariff duties as the most neces- 
sary step in a permanent farm relief pro- 
gram. Includes a good review of all major 
farm relief proposals past and present. 


Saunders, Charles Francis. Useful 
wild plants of the United States and 
Canada. new ed. 1934. 273p. illus. 
McBride, $3. 581.97 
A book of interest to the bontanist and 

nature student giving information about the 

many wild plants and fruits used for food 
by the Indians but unknown to the white 
man. The first edition was noted in the 

BULLETIN for June 1920. High in price. 


Fine Arts 


Baring, Maurice. Sarah Bernhardt. 
1934. 1638p. Appleton—Century, $1.50. 
792 


The author, who knew Bernhardt person- 
ally, writes here as an admirer of her art. 
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He stresses her voice, her grace and her 
diction. These plus genius made her the 
great artist that she was. 


Doust, L. A. Simple sketching. 1934. 
87p. illus. Warne, $1. 741 
A series of lessons setting forth a scheme 

for learning to sketch figures, animals and 
simple objects. Would be helpful to the 
amateur who wants to master informal 
sketching for purposes of illustrating or car- 
tooning, and is also good fun. 


Geller, G. G. Sarah Bernhardt; divine 
eccentric. 1933. 301p. Stokes, $2.75. 
792 

A vivid biography of one of the great fig- 


ures of the stage, stressing both her ec- 
centricity and her genius. 


Guptill, Arthur L. Freehand drawing 
self-taught. 1933. 135p. illus. Har- 
per, $3.50. 741 


The talented amateur with or without pre- 
vious instruction will profit greatly by fol- 
lowing these lessons and exercises. The au- 
thor makes a special point of the different 
media used in drawing—pencil, crayon, pen 
and ink, wash, etc., each fully illustrated. 
In addition there is a series of examples 
of drawings in the various media that are 
in themselves worth study. 


Jell, George C. Music masters in minia- 
ture. 1933. 278p. illus. Scribner, $2. 
780.9 


Short biographical sketches of twenty-four 
composers, originally written to accompany 
phonograph records. First published in book 
form by Barse and now reissued after be- 
ing out of print. 

See Booklist 30:84 Nov. ‘33. 


Literature 


Davis, Susan B. Our Wisconsin: a pag- 
eant. 1934. 48p. illus. E. M. Hale 
& Co., pa. 50c. 812 or 822 


A pageant designed for the celebration of 
the tercentenary of Jean Nicolet’s arrival in 
Wisconsin, in 1634. In a Prologue and 3 
episodes, it traces the history of the state 
under three nations, France, England and 
the United States. Adapted for either a very 
simple presentation in a school room or elab- 
orate production as a community pageant. 
Directions for production are provided and 
the charming illustrations offer suggestions 
for costuming. 
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Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Tourists ac- 
commodated. 1934. 90p. Harcourt, 
75¢. 812 or 822 


Dorothy Canfield wrote this play for pro- 
duction by herself and her Vermont neigh- 
bors. They have had a lot of fun out of it 
and others will too, altho perhaps it is a 
little hard on the tourists. Easy to act with 
parts for a number of actors. Requires per- 
mission of publishers. 


Watson, E. B. and Pressey, B. comps. 
Contemporary drama: European plays. 
1934, 425p. Scribner, $1.25. 808.2 


Contents: The cherry orchard, by Chek- 
hov; He who gets slapped, by Andreyev; 
Man and the masses, by Ernst Toller; 
R. U. R., by Karel Capek; Henry IV, by 
Pirandello. 


Woollcott, Alexander. While Rome 
burns. 1934, 328p. Viking, $2.75. 
814 or 824 


Gossip about books and plays and people, 
collected from the pages of the New Yorker 
and other magazines where the papers first 
appeared. Entertaining reading, will be 
popular, and deserves an index. 


History and Travel 


The beauty of England. 
illus. McBride, $3. 
914.2 


A travel book that will be read with 
pleasure by those who know and love Eng- 
land and from which the reader planning 
to visit the country can get many sugges- 
tions. In his five long chapters—The sweet 
South, The spine of England, A midland 
holiday, The London country, A north-west 
passage — the author covers his England 
with some completeness and succeeds very 
well in distilling the peculiar charm of dif- 
ferent sections. The illustrations are some- 
what disappointing. 


Burke, Thomas. 
1934. 368p. 


Clark, Sydney A. England on fifty dol- 
lars. 1934. 2738p. illus. McBride, 
$1.90. 914.2 
Mr. Clark’s fifty dollar itinerary takes in 

London and its environs and one long trip, 

for which several choices are offered. In- 

formal and pleasant with many worth-while 
suggestions. 


Clark, Sydney A. Switzerland on fifty 
dollars. 1934. 206p. illus. McBride, 
$1.90. 914.94 


A charming little guide book that makes 
the reader impatient to be on his way. En- 
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livened with wit and not overloaded with 
details, yet filled with practical information. 


Florinsky, Michael T. World revolution 
and the U.S.S.R. 1933. 264p. Mac- 
millan, $2, 947.08 


A study of the change in attitude of the 
Soviet government since 1917 on the sub- 
ject of world revolution. Shows how Com- 
munist theory has been modified by neces- 
sity and explains the present willingness of 
the Soviet government to cooperate with cap- 
italist nations. Author is associate profes- 
sor of economics at Columbia. 

See Booklist 30:144 Jan. ’34. 


Prioleau, John. Enchanted ways through 
England and Scotland. 1933. 287p. 
illus. Morrow, $2.50. 914 


A motorist’s guide to England and Scot- 
land. Written by an Englishman for Eng- 
lish readers, it lacks the information as to 
road laws and regulations that an American 
would like, but with its many convenient 
little maps it would be a help in planning 
a trip and would suggest the many delight- 
ful out of the way places that may be vis- 
ited in this type of touring. 


Rothery, Agnes. Sweden, the land and 
the people. 1934. 277p. illus. Vi- 
king, $3. 914.85 
A successful compromise between the in- 

formational guide book and the travel book 

for pleasurable reading. In an _ interesting 
manner gives an account of present day 

Sweden, its architecture, arts and crafts, 

cooperative societies, form of government, 

cities and scenery, with attractive illustra- 
tions. 


Biography 


Belloc, Hilaire. 
1934. 


William the conqueror. 
145p. Appleton—Century, $1.50. 
921 
Told with less detail than the biography 
by Phillips Russell noted in the February 
BULLETIN, this short life might meet the 
needs of the small library, especially where 
there is much high school work. 


Carswell, Catherine. Robert Burns. 
(Great Lives) 1933, 141p. Macmil- 
lan, 75c. 921 


Altho condensed from the author’s longer 
life of Burns, this biography is well bal- 
anced, reads smoothly and gives all the es- 
sentials. An excellent short life. 

Other recent lives in the series (perhaps 
of less interest to small libraries) are Thack- 
eray, Strindberg, Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
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Charteris, J. Haig. (Great Lives) 
1933. 144p. Macmillan, 75c. 921 


A short biography of one of the important 
figures in the World war. 


Halper, Albert. On the shore. 1934. 
257p. Viking, $2. 921 
Fifteen autobiographical sketches of a 

young writer’s boyhood in Chicago. The in- 


cidents, slight in themselves, are made vivid 
by the author’s ability to tell any story in 
a manner which makes it worth reading. 
Perhaps those who read and enjoyed Union 
Square will be most interested in this vol- 
ume. 


James, Marquis. They had their hour. 
1934. 324p. Bobbs, $2.75. 920 


The author of The raven, Pulitzer prize 
biography, has selected some of the most 
dramatic episodes in American history and 
makes them live again. Some are familiar, 
others are little known incidents brought to 
light by the author’s researches in writing 
his biographies of Houston and Andrew 
Jackson. All are well told in a lively man- 
ner. 


Leacock, Stephen. Charles Dickens, his 


life and work. 1934. 3822p. illus. 
Doubleday, $3. 921 


Written out of a life-long love and ad- 
miration for Dickens, and will be most ap- 
preciated by those who share this feeling, 
for it takes for granted a wide familiarity 
with his works. 

See Booklist 30:214 Mar. ’34. 


Lowes, John Livingston. Geoffrey Chau- 
cer. 1934. 246p. Houghton, $2.50. 
921 


A series of lectures delivered at Swarth- 
more College in 1932 are here reprinted. 
Beginning with the background of the world 
in which Chaucer lived they trace the de- 
velopment of his mind and art. Scholarly 
and important for college and larger li- 
braries. 


Rittenhouse, Jessie B. My house of life. 
1934. 335p. illus. Houghton, $3.50. 
921 

Miss Rittenhouse, known as a poet and 
critic, but primarily as an anthologist has 
written her autobiography. Perhaps the 
mid-chapters of the book, telling of her early 
associations with the poets of the nineties, 
the organization of the Poetry Society, and 
the great revival of poetic activity in the 
second decade of the century, are the most 
interesting, but the whole book will give 
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pleasure to those who know her name and 
her contribution to the cause of poetry. 
Suitable for high school reading. 


Symons, A.J. A. H.M.Stanley. (Great 
Lives) 1933. 128p. Macmillan, 75c. 
921 


Begins with an account of the finding of 
Livingstone, the event on which Stanley’s 
fame rests, then goes back to tell the story 
of his work-house childhood and adventur- 
ous youth. Should prove a popular num- 
ber in this series. 


The life of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, 1934. 283p. illus. 
Harcourt, $3. 921 


The story of Hans Christian Andersen 
told by a sympathetic and understanding 
writer, and issued in pleasing format, with 
end papers showing delicately-drawn scenes 
from the Fairy Tales. For all libraries and 
should be especially appreciated by teach- 
ers. 


Toksvig, Signe. 


Tunstall, Brian. Nelson. (Great Lives) 
1933. 1483p. Macmillan, 75c. 921 


This brief life of one of England’s heroes 
will interest readers with a taste for naval 
history. 


Fiction 
Banning, Margaret Culkin. The third 


son. 1934. 250p. Harper, $2. 


A story of two young people caught with- 
out preparation by the depression and of 
their way of meeting and adjusting them- 
selves to the problem. For the rent collec- 
tion. 


Beeding, Francis. The one sane man. 
1934. 314p. Little, $2. 
A mystery story in which international 


peace and cooperation, not murder, is the 
issue. 
Boileau, Ethel. A gay family. 1933. 


288p. Dutton, $2. 


Through the eyes of Allison Mallory, we 
see life at Mallory Court, Deepshire, Eng- 
land, and her three delightful children, Mar- 
tin, the dependable one who is in the army, 
Veronica, the charming and very modern 
young daughter, and Colin, the clever, un- 
stable one who most needs his mother. A 
sophisticated, fascinating picture of a cul- 
tured family in present day England. The 
characters are very weli drawn, some of 
the descriptions especially of the out doors, 
are excellent. Makes entertaining reading. 

See Booklist 30:48 Oct. ’33. 
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Borden, Lucille Papin. Sing to the sun. 
1933. 3880p. Macmillan, $2. 


A novel centering around St. Francis of 
Assisi, the story told in turn by Adriano, 
friend of Francis’s boyhood, and Victoria, 
Adriano’s love. Romance and religious de- 
votion combine to make it a novel that will 
be liked by many readers. 


Calder—Marshall, Arthur, About Levy. 
1934. 252p. Scribner, $2. 


An unusual study of an unpleasant char- 
acter, built up for the reader in the thoughts 
and comments of those interested in whether 
or not he was guilty of the death of a 
friend. Levy himself never appears. Not 
the usual mystery story. 


Campbell, Eugene. The long whip. 
1934. 3861p. Scribner, $2. 


A story of American racing _ society. 
Frederic Fortescu, a blacksmith’s apprentice 
coming to America in the 1830’s resolves 
to make his fortune and establish a family 
on the lines of the country aristocracy he 
has envied and hated in England. Disguis- 
ing his humble origin, he draws a will de- 
signed to that purpose, and the story tells 
how his plans worked out thru three gen- 
erations. On the whole a story of high 
ideals, filled with a genuine love for horses. 


Carr, John Dickson. The eight of 
swords. 1934. 225p. Harper, $2. 


An unusual murder mystery with consid- 
erable humor and an unexpected solution. 


Cunningham, Eugene. Diamond river 
man. 1934. 270p. Houghton, $2. 


A good cowboy tale, embracing plenty 
of plot, good characterization and light ro- 
mance. 


Horler, Sydney. The secret agent. 
1934. 291p. Little, $2. 


An exciting mystery story of the foiling 
of a plot to blow up Gibraltar. About 
average. 


Kantor, MacKinlay. Long remember. 
1934. 4111p. Coward, $2.50. 


The town of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, is 
going about its daily life on a day in July, 
1863. Daniel Bale has just come home from 
the west to bury his grandfather, and has 
fallen in love with his neighbor’s wife. 
Troops are drilling on the village green, 
but war is far away—something to be talked 
about. And then suddenly, with little warn- 
ing, they are overwhelmed, engulfed in a 
battle. A powerful novel that makes it all 
very real. 
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Kelland, Clarence B. The cat’s paw. 
1934. 266p. Harper, $2. 


Amusing story of the son of missionary 
parents who comes to the United States and 
gets mixed up in local politics. 

See Booklist 30: 216 Mar. 734. 


Stone, L. C. N. German family. 
3845p. Bobbs, $2.50. 


An Englishwoman, a young widow with 
two children, marries a German scientist 
shortly after the war and goes to live in 
Cologne. The large family connection into 
which she is introduced are the characters 
and the simple, unaffected way in which 
the story is told makes them seem real 
and lifelike. Dina, the English daughter, 
also marries into the family, and very hap- 
pily. Then gradually comes Hitler’s rise to 
power, with loss of position and security, 
and in many cases real disaster, for all 
these charming, decent people who have re- 
garded themselves as primarily Germans, 


1934. 


Thompson, Sylvia. Breakfast 
1934. 309p. Little, $2. 


Starting with the breakfast hour, and con- 
tinuing through each hour of the day until 
bedtime, we are given an intimate glimpse 
of the lives of a group of Londoners. The 
scene is laid in the household of Sir. Fred- 
erick Nicholson and by skillful contrast be- 
tween the lives of the servants and those 
of the family, the author makes the pic- 
ture both vivid and comprehensive. So- 
phicated and will perhaps go best in rent 
collections. 


in bed. 


White, Antonia. Frost in May. 
267p. Viking, $2.50. 


Following her father’s conversion to the 
Catholic faith, eight year old Nanda is sent 
to a famous English convent school. The 
story is concerned entirely with the effect 
of the atmosphere and discipline of the 
school on a sensitive nature. Not openly 
antagonistic to the church, but the implica- 
tions condemn this type of education. Very 
delicately done. 


1934, 


Children’s Books 
For Younger Children 


Chamoud, Simone. Picture tales from 
the French. 1933. 115p. illus. Stokes, 
$1.25. 398 


Amusing stories based on French folklore 
and tradition. Handed down by word of 
mouth as they were, they are admirably 
suited to telling aloud. [Illustrations are as 
full of humor as the stories themselves. 

See Booklist 30:51 Oct ’33. 
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Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The Norwegian 
twins. 1933. 150p. illus. Houghton, 
$1.75. 


A popular series is enriched by this story 
of Eric and Elsa who lived on a farm in 
Norway years ago. An appealing picture 
of home life that will delight younger chil- 
dren. 


Phillips, Ethel Calvert. Ride-the-wind. 
1938. 192p. Houghton, $1.75. 


Ride-the-Wind and his sister Little Red 
Feather lived in our country long before 
the white man arrived. This story of their 
life and adventures will probably increase 
our sympathy for a people who have not 
been well treated by their white faced 
friends. 


Roggeveen, Leonard. Old man Daantje’s 
beard. 58p. illus. Appleton—Century, 
$1.50. 


Old man Daantje was a Dutchman. He 
had the finest and longest beard in the 
whole town and was very proud of it. This 
funny story tells how he lost his beard, his 
coat and his self respect all in the same 
day. Illustrations are as enjoyable as the 
story itself. Younger children will enjoy it. 

See Booklist 30:186 Feb. ’34. 


Sugimoto, Chiyono. Japanese holiday 
picture tales. 1933. 16lp. Stokes, 
$1.50. 


Chiyo, a little Japanese girl, hears from 
her “honored grandmother” a story for each 
month of the year. Into the stories are 
woven pictures of present day home life, 
some of the most delightful customs of the 
country, as Cherry Blossom time and the 
Festival of the Dolls, and much folk lore. 
Illustrations by Tekisui Ishii add charm to 
the book. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Berry, Erick. The winged girl of Knos- 
sos. 1933. 2583p. illus. Appleton— 
Century, $2. 


A thrilling story which might really have 
happened in ancient Crete 3500 years ago. 
Timely just now in this age of aviation, 
for Inas, daughter of Daidalos shared her 
father’s experiments in flying. The results 
are told here. History and legends which 
belong to the time are woven into a story 
which will appeal to older girls. Illustra- 
tions are by the author, rmany of them drawn 
from murals and decorations of Knossos 
and other Minoan cities. 

See Booklist 30:223 Mar. '34. 
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Floherty, John J. Fire fighters! 1933. 
60p. illus. Doubleday, $1.50. 614.8 


Here is a picture book of a spectacular 
occupation almost as exciting as the life 
which is depicted. The efficiency and hero- 
ism of the men who fight our fires are 
represented in photographic reproductions 
and brief text. Boys wil] thrill to it. 


Hamilton, Edwin T. Complete model 
aircraft manual, 1933. 578p. Har- 
court, $3.50. 629.13 


A well illustrated volume including 65 
models, with careful instructions as to tools 
and materials, and an aviation dictionary, 
list of dealers, and other useful information 
in the appendix. 


See Booklist 30:124 Dec. ’33. 


Headstrom, Birger Richard. The story 
of Russia. 539p. illus. Stokes, $3.50. 
947 


A history of Russia for younger readers 
which will be appreciated by adults as well, 
giving as it does a comparatively brief and 
comprehensive treatment of this country 
which is demanding so much of the world’s 
interest. 200 pages are devoted to modern 
Russia. Chronological tables and good in- 
dex will make it a convenient reference 
book. Will be a valuable first book on Rus- 
sia for a small library or for a school col- 
lection. 


See Booklist 30:185 Feb. '34. 


Malkus, Alida Sims. Stone knife boy. 
270p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 


Chia, a Taos Indian boy, is the hero of 
this dramatic story of pueblo life which 
gives an insight into the character and ways 
of the people. The influence of the white 
man is emphasized in a manner which is not 
altogether flattering to us. A genuine story 
written with a full understanding of the life 
and people depicted. 


See Booklist 30:89 Nov. ’33. 


Mayol, Lurline Bowles. 
1938. 257p. illus. 
$2. 

The sea faring Haida Indians of the 
Queen Charlotte islands, off the coast of 
British Columbia, the wealthiest and most 
powerful of all the northern tribes at the 
time when the Hudson Bay traders entered 
the country, are the people about whom 
these stories are written. The courage, 
hardships, feasts and customs of this pic- 
turesque tribe are well portrayed and will 
hold the interest of boys and girls. 

See Booklist 30:158 Jan. ‘33. 


The big canoe. 
Appleton-—Century, 
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Meader, Stephen W. King of the hills. 
1938. 250p. Harcourt, $2. 


When Breck Townsend had to leave school 
and go up into the hills of New Hampshire 
to regain his heaith, he thought he would 
have time to get some photographs of ani- 
mals. Instead, he found himself involved 
with some gangsters who were carrying on 
an illegal sale of deer, and was forced to 
serve as a game warden. This is a tale 
which must be read at a single sitting, and 
the love of the woods and outdoor life will 
be wholesome for the boys who will like 
the adventure. 


Quennell, Marjorie and C. H. B. A his- 
tory of everyday things in England: 
The rise of industrialism. 1934. 222p. 
illus. Scribner, $2.50. 914.2 


This new volume in the history of every- 
day things covers the years of transition 
from home manufacture to industrial or- 
ganization, from 1733—1851, Fully illus- 
trated, it covers all the important inventions 
that were to transform industry and the 
accompanying social changes and so is im- 
portant as an introduction to Economics. 


Riggs, Strafford. The story of Beowulf. 
1933. &4p. illus. Appleton-Century, 
$2.50. 


A retelling of a famous epic poem in 
which the charm and dignity of the original 
has been preserved. Beautifully illustrated 
by Henry C. Pitz. Foreword by Charles 
Finger. 


See Booklist 30:159 Jan. '34. 


Robinson, Lincoln Fay. 
258p. illus. Viking, $2. 


A story of a little boy who grew up with 
a very definite idea of what he wanted. 
Might be the story of any boy living thru 
high school days. Much of the fun and 
many of the thoughts which fill life at this 
period are faithfully presented. May not 
appeal to boys who like much adventure 
since it is rather a thoughtful story. Illus- 
trated by the author. 

See Booklist 30: 186 Feb. ’34. 


Jack’s house. 


Rourke, Constance. 
1934, 276p. illus. 


Davy Crockett. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 
921 


The character, life and adventures of this 
unique American about whom so many leg- 
ends are clustered. Written for young 
Americans, it will be interesting to anyone 
who cares for the picturesque folklore which 
has woven itself into our history. Includes 
a bibliography which is valuable. 





